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many verses long under suspicion are indeed spurious, but he has rescued many 
others from unjust doubts. Everything works out with astounding precision, 
so that by the rejection of the small number of 2,193 verses and by some shifting 
and rearranging of the balance there emerge just the 45 songs, each of 300 
verses. Indeed so ably is the material handled that one can hardly doubt that 
Mr. Smyth can take the same poetry and find that it would exactly fit into 
30 songs, each of 500 verses. 

When Fick made his great discovery of the secret law of numbers he found 
that the Iliad was made up of lays of 242 verses each, but later when he stum- 
bled on the great truth that Homer wrote only in multiples of 3 and that the 
fifth power of 3 was 243, then oddly enough he saw that just one genuine line 
too much had been rejected from each song, and this one line gave the 
needed 243. 

Mr. Smyth thinks future editors should publish only these 13,500 verses, 
since they alone are genuine, while the rest destroy the appreciation of Homer. 

It might be interesting to see how his tests of rejected verses agree with 
those of Van Leeuwen; I mean the tests in regard to the duration of the Trojan 
War. Smyth regards as genuine B, 295; M, 15; and O 765, verses which 
definitely assign ten years to the Trojan War. Indeed he does not even ques- 
tion their Homeric authorship, while he as certainly banishes from the Iliad 
many of those verses on which Van Leeuwen rested his theory of the short 
war. This shows how hard it is for any two interpolation theories to agree; 
Smyth sets up one rule and then cuts the Iliad down to that; Van Leeuwen, 
an entirely different rule, and proceeds to adjust Homer to that, and both end 
with a different and inferior Homer. If Homer had been forced to pick up 
and carry every poor verse found in his way, then unlucky Onomacritus deserves 
the tears of the world, for he was banished from Athens for adding a harmless 
verse to so trifling a poet as Musaeus. Does anyone believe that a conserva- 
tive spirit which would not tolerate the addition of a single verse to the poetry 
of Musaeus would have stood quietly by while 2,193 verses were added to the 
Iliad? 

Mr. Smyth knows Homer and has literary appreciation and high ability, 

but any theory which rests on numerical identities or free interpolations in 

Homer is doomed in advance to failure. 

John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 
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The pamphlet opens with a tribute to the late Robinson Ellis and to his 

success in promoting classical research in England. The paper proper deals 

first with the importance of paleography in modern textual criticism, and a 
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summary of the advance along this line is given: the aid of photographs, the 
work of Traube, the study of local hands. Clark then turns to the assistance 
rendered by historical study, citing as an example the important results gained 
for the study of Cicero from a mediaeval MS catalogue. Here as elsewhere 
in the pamphlet he alludes briefly to his truly wonderful work on the text of 
Cicero — a work which will long stand as a monument. Other matters taken 
up briefly are the effect of the Caroline Renaissance and the great Renaissance, 
the mistakes and characteristics of scribes, the critical principles furnished 
by newly found papyri, namely that we must not despise late MSS and espe- 
cially that we must not reject passages omitted in the older and supposedly 
better MSS. Some attention is then devoted to prose rhythm and its useful- 
ness in text criticism, both in deciding between variant readings and in testing 
suspected works. More space is devoted to the omission of lines in MSS, and 
a brief resume is given of a recent book by the author on the Primitive Text of 
the Gospels and Acts. His method of utilizing omissions to draw conclusions 
about the archetype is not new (cf., e.g., Rand in AJP, XXVI, 329, note), but 
its application to New Testament criticism is new. His conclusions will be 
of great importance if accepted by New Testament critics, for he asserts the 
genuineness of a number of passages usually rejected as interpolations. He 
seems, however, to carry his method too far. A study of a similar sort is 
promised soon for Cicero. 

The paper, in short, is an authoritative, lucid, and stimulating review 
of recent progress in textual criticism (for a paper covering in part the same 
ground, cf. the reviewer's "Present Status of Latin Text Criticism" in the 
Classical Weekly, IV, 25 ff.). 

B. L. Uixman 

University of Pittsburgh 
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